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REQUESTED HIS ADVICE IN REGARD TO THE PRO- 
PER MoDE OF CONDUCTING HIS STUDIEs. 


~ 9 
“Letrer mi. 


Continued from p. 97. 
I am glad to find, my dear 3, that you have 
paid so much attention to the slight hints I gave ia 
my last, respecting the clafsics, and will be happy 
if that, or any thing else I can say, thall induce 
you to bestow a more particular attention to that 
branch of study than you otherwise might have 
_ done. I with you not, however, to conceive that I 
am such a blind admirer of the ancients as to recom- 
mend them without discrimination. They deserve 
high applause when their merits are duly apprecia- 
ted ; but those who bestow exaggerated praises u- 
VOL. XIV. U 
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pon them, only hurt the cause they intended to 
serve. 

Clafsical learning, in the present state of things, 
I consider not to be of great utility, in as far as 
regards the acquisition of knowledge only, un- 
lefs in respect to the study of the law, and the 
more easy attainment of afew books in physic. 
To those who, hke you, only with to acquire a ge- 
neral knowledge of history, physics, and philoso- 
phy, there are so many translations of all the good 
books in these branches, that a man, without any 
clafsical knowledge at all, may make nearly as 
great proficiency in them, as if he were ever so 
learned in the languages. But when you consider 
what the French call belles lettres, and objects of 
taste in composition, the case is quite different; and 
the benefits to be derived from clafsical learning, in 
this point of view, are very great ; for there is to be 
found in the compositions of many of the ancients, a 
ehastenefs of stile, a justnefs of arrangement, a hap- 
py selection of words, and an elegance in the 
whole art of composition, that we but very seldom 
find in modern performances. By reading and at- 
tending to these, a taste for a similar chastity in 
literaty composition is gradually acquired, and a 
habit of propriety in exprefsion is attained, which 
gives the highest polith to the man of letters, and the 
gentleman. For these reasons, however uselefs it 
may be to the mechanic or the artisan, or even to 
those who are only emulous of acquiring knowledge 
in philosophy, I conceive clafsical learning must ever 
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constitute a very efsential part of the education of 
the man of taste and polite acquirements. 

In a mere didactic performance, the meaning indeed 
can be clearly and completely transfused from one 
language into another by a good translation ; but it is 
quite otherwise with regard to works of taste. No 
man who never read Homer in the original, can 
form an adequate idea of the beauties of the Iliad. 
So much depends upon the nice arrangement of the 
parts, and the delicate ideas that are conveyed by 
particular exprefsions, that whenever you derange 
them in any way, you lose the ineffable beauty which 
constituted their principal excellence ; and instead of 
an ardent train of ideas, which communicated a warm 
glow of enthusiastic rapture at every.step, you are 
presented with a dead and lifelefs carcase, which, 
from its symmetry and proportions, you can conceive 
may have been once extremely beautiful, but which 
now can only be contemplated with a sort of cold 
indifference. To attempt to put it into another lan- 
guage is as if you were to pull off all the fea- 
thers from a bird of the most beautiful plumage, and 
then stick them into a cork model representing the 
body of the bird. You may thus have something 
like the general appearance; but the grace and 
beauty which were so remarkable in the original, are 
entirely gone. This is my idea of translations in ge- 
neral ; and where there are so many works of taste, 
of great elegance, as are confefsedly to be met with 
in the languages of Greece and Rome, he who has 
a mind turned for such studies, will find the pains 
that he is obliged to bestow in the acquisition of 
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these languages abundantly repaid by the pleasure 
they will afford. 

Even with regard to historical compositions, in 
which the facts may be attained with precision from 
translations ; yet so much of the pleasure to be de- 
rived from reading depends upon the elegance of 
the composition, that there will be found an infinite 
difference between the ‘perusal of the original au- 
thors, and any translation of them that can be made. 
Fer these reasons I advjse you to apply at present 
with great afsiduity to your clafsical studies: you 
are now past the initiatory and disagreeable part of 
them, and a very little perseverance will enable 
you to read, with great satisfaction, every author 
in these languages. I beg of you therefore to 
attend to this.» In the works of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, you will find much useful 
information, independent of their beauty as ob- 
jects of taste in literary composition; and though 
old Herodotus is to be read with some diffidence, 
(as indeed all the Greek writers are,) with regard 
to historical precision, yet there is such a charm 
in the simplicity of his manner, and the harmony of 
his stile, and you here see the mode of thinking 
that prevailed among the people at that early period 
so distinctly pourtrayed, that you will find it a 
most interesting performance. With regard to the 
writings of Aristotle, Plato, Demosthenes, and the 
philosophers, rhetoricians, and poets in general, you 
will do well to deny yourself the indulgence of 
dipping into them till you are critically fkilled in 
the language, and well acquainted with the manners 
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of the people, and the history of those times ; by that 
time your taste will be so formed as not to relifh 
the more gaudy tinsel of some of their compositions ; 
and your judgement will be so matured, as to be in 
no danger of being misled by the subtilty of their 
metaphysical speculations. 

You are, yourself, sufficiently acquainted with the 
Latin authors to render it unnecefsary for me to be 
particular on that head; only I beg of you to be 
upon your guard against adopting, without great 
caution, the ideas that are very generally thrown 
out by Englifh authors concerning the writings of 
Cicero and Tacitus, whose compositions have been 
often held up to view as pofsefsing a much greater 
degree of perfection than I think you will be wil- 
ling to allow to them, when you fhall come to judge 
maturely for yourself. 

But if your taste will be improved by reading 
clafsical authors, it has an equal chance of being de- 
based by dipping into French literature. For 
near acentury past, the writers in that language 
have been strenuous in their efforts at obtaining ce- 
lebrity in regard to beauty of stile ; and these ef- 
forts have engendered an infinity of productions, 
which in a variety of ways have sinned against na- 
ture and truth, till they have at last degenerated 
into an indiscriminate torrent of bombast; every one 
trying who fhall outstrip his neighbour in his unnatural 
efforts. To contemplate the whole group, appears to 
me as if I saw a multitude of men before me, who, 
disdaining to walk upon their legs, as nature inten- 
ded them, were each emulous of adopting some o- 
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ther locomotive power, which he conceived would 
render him the admiration of all around him, 
Some of these are mounted upon stilts; some, walking 
upon their hands, turn their heels upwards ; but by 
far the greatest part, having fabricated for them- 
selves a kind of wings, attempt to use them for the 
purpose of raising themselves to a high degree of e- 
levation, but who, in their unnatural exertions, are 
perpetually tumbling in the mire, and again attempt- 
ing te display their wings with ineffectual efforts ; 
while a few, having laid hold of baloons, are lifted 
above the clouds, where they for a time remain be- 
yond the human ken, till they fall down at last, and 
like poor Rosier are smafhed to pieces. Never was 
there found in any language such an overflowing of 
unintelligible jargon, as is te be met with in the 
French publications of the present day. 

Yet among the number of men of genius who 
have written in the French language, there are 
some who have written with elegance and taste. 
Voltaire pofsefsed a clear, nervous, and concise 
stile of language that has seldom been exceeded ; and 
every one knows that in the lively satirical vein, 
he never perhaps has had an equal; and Roufseau 
in strength, propriety, elegance, and pathos, is al- 
together unrivalled. Voltaire seldom attempts 
either the pathetic or the sublime; and where he 
does attempt it, even in his dramatic writings, there 
is so much more of art than nature in the composi- 
tion, that the heart is never touched. Roufseau is 
every where simple, enchantingly pathetic, and of. 
ten sublime. His pathos always reaches the heart, 
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and affects it almost instinctively ; and where he is 
sublime, he rises as if it were without effort, and 
- with him, raises the mind of his reader to a high 
degree of exaltation. Voltaire amuses the fancy, 
and exhibits such a superabundance of ludicrous 
pictures as can scarcely fail to exhilerate the most 
phlegmatic reader. Roufseau siezes the heart, and ~ 
compels the reader to go along with him. The 
writings of both these authors, however, fhould be 
read with great caution. Roufseau, warm and ardent 
in his conceptions, exprefses his ideas in too bold 
and unguarded a manner not to outstrip the com- 
prehension of most readers, so that what, if 
thoroughly explained, might be understood, appears 
to be only bold and paradoxical as he has left it. 
Hence arose those. persecutions to which he was 
subjected, and which, on account of the imprudence 
of thus throwing out ideas which might tend unne- 
cefsarily to mislead the minds of well intentioned 
readers, was not entirely unmerited. Voltaire, on the 
other hand, with his natural levity of disposition, 
when he meets with an opportunity of turning any 
object that is generally respected into ridicule, 
is sure to embrace it; and his talents for that 
species of composition were such as to enable him, 
with a single dath of his pen, to convert the most 
dignified object in nature into the most Iudi- 
crous. No man, whatever his judgement and dis- 
positions may be, is proof against the power of 
such kind of attacks. His writings, therefore, with 
all their charms, are in great danger of perverting 
the judgement, and giving an improper bias to youth- 
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ful minds. I would except, however, his General 
History from this censure, which is 4 masterly per- 
formance, and seems to have been written with 
much more care than we could have expected from 
such a lively pen. It has produced a total change in 
the ideas of mankind respecting historical composi- 
tion, and has introduced a mode of writing history, 
that is entirely new in Europe. When you are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with historical facts respecting 
. modern Europe, you will read this work with great 
pleasure, for it ought to be rather considered as a 
memorandum book for arranging the ideas of persons 
of knowledge, than an introduction to history for 
those who are uninformed. 

RayYnat has obtained a temperary reputation for 
writing a history in ‘a very rhetorical stile, which 
pleased the public at first on account of its novelty. 
That performance is now found to be erroneous in 
many particulars ; andthe public, tired of that kind 
of flowery writing, are disposed to find many faults 
with it. Thus it ever happens when an attempt is 
made to found a reputation on any thing but truth 
and nature ;—the succefs may be brilliant for a 
time, but the reputation that is thus acquired is of 
fhort duration. In any other light than as an amu- 
sing performance I would not recommend this book 
to your perusal. If you were to ground your notions 
of trade and commerce on the views he gives of 
them, you will find that, at a future period of life, 
you will be obliged to alter them entirely. Indeed 
I with you to keep clear of this branch of study for 
some time; for we are yet but groping our way in 
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it ; and have scarcely got a glimpse of light. It is 
as yet only a maiden science. It is not impofsible 
that before you have made yourself master of other 
branches of knowledge, which claim your attention, 
some person may step forward, and _ elucidate it 
more clearly than has yet been done ; all I with you 
to do at present, is to avoid forming decided notions 
on this subject ; and to read, if you read at all, with 
great distrust whatever fhall fall in your way res- 
pecting political economy. There is one French 
writer, (the marquis de Casaux,) who has thrown 
out some striking hints on this subject ; but he has 
not explained them in such a way as to be intel: 
ligible almost to any one. His -book is, therefore, a 
very improper one to be put intothe hands of youth. 

There is one performance in the French language 
which is altogether an unique. It is neither poetry 
nor prose. It is so unlike any thing ‘that has ever 
appeared in any other language, that I fhould have been 
tempted to say it must be unnatural; yet the ideas it 
suggests are so pleasing, and the exprefsions flow so 
easily, that even I myself, who am perhaps tather 
fastidious in this respect, cannot venture to condemn 
it. You will easily conceive I here allude to the Te- 
lemaque of Fenelon. It is one of those performances 
which, if it had not been made, we fhould have said 
could never be produced. It is one of those 
originals which it is impofsible not to admire; but 
which no man of discernment will say ought ever 
to be imitated. We have had plenty of prose run 
mad in Britain ; but nothing that can be compared 
with this performance. It deserves to be studied 
VOL. Xiv, x 
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for its singularity, it deserves to be admired for 
its beauties, In its present state it must prove 
highly interesting to youth, who are ardent in the 
the pursuit of virtue and emulous of distinction. 
Were some of the prolix details lopped off, it would 
be a work interesting éven to the aged. 

Massitton, BovurpAtve, “Firecuier, and Bos- 
SuUET, are all celebrated writers, who having pofsef- 
sed great talents, and great knowledge of the 
foibles of their compatriots, acquired a high degree 
of reputation, during their own lifetime, in a luxu- 
rious court, and laid the foundation of that rhetori- 
cal stile of pulpit oratory which has produced such 
a torrent of bombast in the composition of latter 
times. The eloge’s which have been pronounced on 
the death of illustrious persons in France since the 
accefsion of Louis xiv. form an immense mafs of 
the most nauseating compositions that ever were 
conceived by man. I hope the spirit which now 
begins to appear will check the taste for this kind of 
writing ; and I fhould be well pleased, if you could 
throw every thing of that kind aside. But that 
spirit of exaggerated praise and pompous extrava- 
gance in thetorical figures, hath been so intimately 
conjoined with biography of all sorts, that it is im- 
pofsible to acquire any knowledge of eminent men 
without being cloyed with that bombast. What a 
noble figure does Plutarch make, when surrounded 
by this motley group! it is the statue of Anti- 
nuous amidst a company of dancing masters. 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE PRESENT; COMPARED 
WITH THE ANCIENT STATE OF SeOTLAND, AND 
THE RAPID IMPROVEMENTS WOw GOING FORWARD 
IN IT. wa 

Written in Fanxary 1793- 

Ir is a curious phenomenon in the history of civil 
society, that at a time when Britain is loaded with 
a public debt to the amount of nearly ten times the 
sum that many of the most able political calculators 
deemed more than sufficient to produce a national 
bankruptcy, and to operate as such a check upon in- 
dustry as would inevitably ruin our trade and ma- 
nufactures, it is neverthelefs experienced, that our 
trade and manufactures are now in a more flourith- 
ing state than the imagination of the most sanguine 
projector a few years ago could have deemed po/sibie, 
and that money abounds to such an inconceivable 
degree, as to afford matter for wonder and astonifh- 
ment to every one. This fhows how little qualified 
men are to judge, a priors, in speculating upon mat- 
ters respecting government, and therefore ought to 
teach us to be cautious in relying with confidence 
on any thing else than actual practice and experience 
in matters of this sort. 

It is no lefs curious to remark, that at a time 
when every person acknowledges that agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce are in such a flourifh- 
ing state as never before was experienced in this 
country ; and that men of every rank are capable 
of spending, and do actually expend much greater 
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sums of money than at any former period, a great 
many persons fhould suffer themselves to be per- 
suaded that this country experiences a sta& of po- 
verty and distrefs which ought not to be tolerated ; 
and which cannot long be endured without the most 
terrible internal convulsions. The following unde- 
niable facts will clearly thew on what foundation 
these opinions rest. 

Scotland, from the Union downwards, till the 
year 1745, experienced a state of extraordinary lan- 
guor and debility. Her trade was inconsiderable, 
her agriculture in the most wretched state of ne- 
glect, and her manufactures nothing. Her people 
were opprefsed, abject, and dispirited; her nobles 
poor, proud, and haughty, even to a proverb ; and 
there seemed to be no hope of ever seeing a spirit of 
active industry excited in this nation. Like a bee 
hive deprived of its queen, all exertions for the pub- 
lic weal seemed to be suspended, and nothing more 
was looked for or expected, than that of preserving 
for a few years the miserable existence of a small 
number of languid individuals, in whom even the 
hope of ever seeing better days seemed to be entirely 
extinguifhed 

Despair, at length, produced among a few a feeble 
effort to change their situation, which, in its conse; 
quences, has been productive of the most beneficial 
effects. The rebellion in 1745 was easily suppref- 
sed; but that circumstance fortunately called the 
attention of government to a country that had been 
hitherto considered as of no importance. And it ha; 
ying happened that the men in public office ahont 
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that time were endowed with greater talents than 
often fall to the fhare of those who hold these high 
departments of state, they saw the propriety of mo- 
derating the power of the aristocracy: The aboli- 
tion of hereditary jurisdictions, whieh the bulk of 
the people at that time cousidered as of no conse- 
quence to them, laid the foundation of that prosperi- 
ty we now enjoy, without any violent national con- 
vulsion. The making of turnpike roads in the 
south of Scotland, which soon after followed, much 
against the will of the lower orders of the people, 
who have been so-much benefitted by them, happily 
co-operated with this. These, together, have ex- 
cited a spirit of industry, which, though at first 
feeble and of little avail, has been since advancing 
and accelerating, almost in a geometrical progrefsi- 
on, till the present time, when its strides are so tru- 
ly gigantic as almost to exceed belief. The follow- 
ing facts will serve to mark the rate of this progrefs 
to those who have not turned their attention to this 
subject. - 

In the year 1772 Mr Alexander Fordyce, in Lon- 
don, became a bankrupt. The whole sum he owed 
amounted to about L. 70,000. This failure occasi-- 
oned a national fhock that was severely felt through 
every part of the land. In Scotland, in particular, 
jt occasioned an universal consternation, and nearly 
an universal bankruptcy. No man who had money 
considered himself as safe; and an universal distrust 
jn regard to credit between man and man was the 


consequence, 
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In the year 1786, just fourteen years after this 
calamitous event, the Mefsrs Stevens and Haigs 
failed. The sums they owed amounted to above 
L. 500,000. “A failure happened in Manchester 
about the same time for debts to nearly the same 
amount. But so different was the state of the coun- 
try from what it had been only fourteen years be- 
fore, that the effects of these two great failures were 
scarcely felt among mercantile men. Not a single 
bankruptcy of any consequence ensued ; credit conti- 
nued as usual; and it seemed a matter of such trif- 
ling moment, in regard to Scotland in particular, that 
though on that occasion difhonoured bills were re- 
turned to Edinburgh in the course of a few months, to 
the amount of some hundred thousand pounds, it did 
not oceasion an alteration in the course of exchange 
to the amount of a single farthing. 

In the year 1763, by order of the trustees for 
encouraging manufactures im Scotland, a survey 
was made by Mr Smeaton of the track for a navi- 
gable canal between the Clyde and the Forth, who 
gave in a report and estimate on that subject in the 
year following. This estimated expence amounting 
to the sum of L. 80,000, was deemed at that time 
an undertaking oftoo great magnitude for Scotland to 
atchieve. After long delays, it was at last attempt- 
ed;—money fell thort ; the work was interrupted; 
the undertakers, of course, during this period, 
were great losers ;—and there seemed no prospect of 
getting it ever concluded ;—till at length government 
anterfered ; and, by advancing the sum wanting, got 
the canal at last completed, after remaining near 
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twenty years in an unfinifhed state. This is per- 
haps the only instance on record of the public money 
in Britain being laid out for promoting a rational 
undertaking, that was in the end to prove beneficial 
to the state by diminifhing, directly, without any 
fallacy, the burdens of the public; and proves, 
practically, that the discharge of the national debt is 
by no means impofsible ; for asit is now no longer 
doubtful that government will draw at the rate of 
ten per cent. for the money thus expended, it must con- 
tinue to operate as a powerful sinking fund, till the 
whole money expefided on this undertaking fhall be 
repaid ; and then it must operate asa national reve- 
nue, applicable to the further exigencies of the state. 
It is hoped the reader will pardon this incidental di- 
grefsion, as it tends to fhow how much more benefi- 
cial it is to apply some part of the national treasure 
to constructing useful works at home, than to the 
acquisition of foreign conquests, which can have no 
other tendency than to promote the waste of national 
treasure, and to extend the influence of extravagance 
and corruption wider and wider every day. 

A canal of great utility, though, when compared 
with the former, of infinitely smaller consequences, 
has been lately proposed to be carried acrofs the 
isthmus of Cantire, commonly called the Crinan ca- 
nal, of which some account has been given in the 
Bee, vol. xi. p. 141. A survey was accordingly 
made of it last season; and the estimated expence 
amounted to L.75,000. At a meeting of the gentle- 
men of Argylefhire, held at Inverary on the 11th of 
October last, it was agreed to carry this canal iate 
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execution; and a subscription being opened, the 
gentlemen present subscribed L.18,000. In lefs 
than two months the whole subscription was filled 
up, and a censiderable overplus remained for extra 
contingent expences. On account of some proposed 
alteration Which will occasion a greater expence, 
the subscription is opened anew; and there is no 
doubt but the sum wanted will soon be obtained. 

In filling up this subscription, the people in Eng- 
land have been permitted to have a fhare; but another 
canal being just now-in agitation, to be made be- 
tween Glasgow and Edinburgh, a meeting was 
called at Edinburgh in January last, for taking 
the subject into consideration. The estimated ex- 
pence of this canal was supposed to be L. 160,000 ; 
and though a proper survey had not been made of 
it, nor the exact line in which it fhould go, been de- 
termined on, yet so eager were men to obtain a fhare 
in this undertaking, that no sooner was a subscrip- 
tion opened, than there was a prefs of people crowd- 
ing to subscribe; so that many were waiting the 
whole time, to take up the pen as soon as those be- 
fore them had done with it, until the whole of that 
sum was subscribed. , 

And as many were still prefsing forward, and ex- 
prefsed great vexation at being disappointed, it was 
agreed, in order to satisfy them, that a new conditi- 
onal subscription fhould be opened, on the footing, 
that in case the original sum fhould fall hort of the 
teal expence, the money subscribed by those who 
stood on the second list fhould be accepted, as far as 
it fhould be wanted, in proportion to the order they 
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stood in that list. In a few days I am afsured there 
has been’ subscribed, im this second list, to the 
amount of about an hundred thousandpounds. 

These are proofs of the progrefs of improve- 
ment, and the overflowing of wealth in this re- 
mote country, that are incontrovertibly demon- 
strative, and must afford to foreigners, into whose 
hand this Journal fhall fall, the most pleasing evi- 
dence of the surprisingly beneficial effects ofafree go- 
vernment in promotigg the wealth of a people, and 
the aggrandisement of nations. Should this memoir 
fall into the hands of any young person, who may af. 
terwards come to have sway inthe councils of any na- 
tion, it may probably imprefs his mind with a feeling 
conviction of the great propriety of adverting to the 
cricumstances that have a remote tendency to pro- 
mote the doméstic prosperity of individuals, even 
where they,are not capable of observing it thems 
selves. Of this nature, I am happy to be able to 
say, is the proposition of abolifhing the coasting coal 
duty, so judiciously brought forward by the admi- 
nistration of Britain at present; and fhould a time 
. ever come when the salt duty fhall be also abolifh. 
ed, the prosperity of this country, instead of being 
confined, as has been hitherto in some measure the 
case, to a few narrow districts, will be widely dif 
_ fused into the most remote corners of the state, so 
as to produce a blaze of universal energy that 
has had no parallel in the annals of the universe. 

If, along with the means just hinted at, navigable 
canals fhall be encouraged as much as they ought to 
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be, and if these thall be conducted upon rational 
principles, and managed with economy, the pros- 
perity.of this country will be carried much fare 
ther than we even yet seem to have a just idea of. 
In a fature paper I fhall. venture to state some ges 
neral principles that deserve ta be attended to in 
the conducting ef navigable canals, if the general 
improvement of the country, and the emolument of 
the undertakers, which are inseparably connected 
with each other, be attended to. 


Sa PCL ASSASSINS, 
: ‘ Q € Dee. 


: Mr Epiror, 


Tue inclosed short paper is from a learned and in 
genious gentleman, whom I fhould be happy to'en. 
gage in a correspondence with the Bee, from a con- 
viction that the public would be mach pleased with 
his valuable communications. 

. The author has spent a great part of his life at 
Bafsora, Constantinople, and Crim Tartary, so that, 
with the spirit of research, and the knowledge of 
languages and science he pofsefses, he could not fail 
to be a most valuable correspondent. In the mean 
time he has sent me the following remark on a sub- 
ject much talked of at present, viz. The Old Man of 
the Mountain, and bis obedient subjects, who have 
never been rivalled till now, that the French promise 
to surpafs them in their profefsion of afsafsins, 

Areticvs. 
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- [Here follows my friend’s observation, drawn 
from an intimate acquaintance of the Arabic. ] 


PEOPLE are now frequently speaking of and quo- 
ting the Old Man of the Mountain, with his subjects, 
the Hafsafsi or Afsafsi, so ready to execute his 
bloody mandates; from which men, following the. 
profefsion the French so much glory in at pre 
sent, were called afsafsins. The history of that 
peeple is too well known to you, and the public in 
general, to require any information from me_on the 
subject; but I cannot help wondering at the name 
their chief goes by “itt Eutope, viz. Old Man of the 
Mountain, which is se different from his real title, 
Shech ul Gabel, in Arabic,i.e. Sovereign, or Prince of 
the Mountains, in Englith. This mistake has probably 
been owing to the first translator’s ignorance of the 
great latitude in the meaning and application of the 
word Shech, amongst the different people speaking 
different dialects of the Arabic, or languagesjderived 
from it. For example, the Arabs of the desert use 
it to designate the sovereign of a tribe; and with 
them, and all those who use it in this sense, it is the 
highest title they are acquainted with, er acknow- 
ledge on earth. Amongst the Arabs of the desert, 
Shech is likewise employed, in somé patts, to men 
of distinction, as we do Sir, Lord, Monsieur, and 
Seigneur; and it is given to the commander or 
head of a caravan. In Syria the chief of a village, 
who is commonly a venerable old man, is called the 
Shech of the village; although he has in reality no 
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other power but what the love and confidence of the 
inhabitants give him, for the purpose of keeping or- 
der; and he is obeyed out of respect to his age and 
wisdom. 

Idiots and madmen are likewise often called 
Shechs, because they are generally reputed holy, dnd 
thought to be inspired, particularly when they are 
more knaves than fools, and go about prophesying 
and working miracles, as tricks of hocus pocus are 
called by the ignorant Mahometans. 

This great latitude in the application of the title 
Shech, may therefote have misled the translator of 
the title of the sovereign of the Hafsafsi, and indu- 
ced him to interpret Shech ul Gabel, Old Man of the 
Mountain ; as if he had been only a chief from re- 
spect and age, like the old man of a Syrian village ; 
but it is a mistake, as the Arabic title means, in 
that phrase, the real prince or sovereign of a people, 
and is synonimous to Sultan, Khan, and Emir ; all 
four different names for the sovereigns of different 
tribes of Arabs, but no one of them claim the least 
superiority or pre-eminence on account of his supe- 
rior title. 

I fhall conclude these remarks on the title of 
Shech, by observing, that this and Emir are alone 
employed to designate the Arab princes zn Arabia, 
whilst those of Sultan and Khan are employed as 
titles for the princes of the Arab tribes on the coast 
of Persia. 

If you like these observations on the old ruffian 
and his subjects, so often mentioned: at present in 
newspapers, &c. to show from whom the French 
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are so emulous of taking example, and a new name, 
they are much at your service, to do with them what 
you please, till leisure may produce some other dis- 
quisition more important and useful from your old 
friend 


Oxtp BysanTHium. 


THE MaNnNNER THE TURKS POSSESS OF SETTING 
Jewets on Watcues, HIiLts oF Scrmirars, 9c. 
BY MEANS OF A CEMENT oR GLUE, WHICH NEVER 


FALLS OUT. a 
(DE Guile ev: 
Communjfated by Arcticus. 

DissoxveE five or six bits of mastic, about the size 
of peas, in as much spirit of wine as is necefsary for 
their perfect liquidity ; then difsolve in French bran- 
dy a piece of isinglafs, (sufficient to make about 
two ounces of glue by measure, ) which has been pre- 
viously soaked all night in water ; and, lastly, add to 
the solution of isinglafs in brandy, three small pieces 
of gum galbanum, of the size of peas, like the mas- 
tic, and let the whole be perfectly difsolved and then 
mixed together. With this composition you may 
set stones, glue pieces of polifhed steel or glafs to- 
gether, tfc. always taking care that the bodies to be 
joined be perfectly clean and free from oily par- 
ticles. They ought always to be heated likewise 
before junction, in proportion as their respective 
natures will bear without injury. 

My friend likewise mentions another art, pofsefsed 
and practised by the Greeks in Smyrna, but which 
he thinks may be known in Britain, viz. a way of 
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preparing cotton, so as to take on any kind of cos 
tours like silk. 

This is by simply boiling it first in a solution of 
miid alkali, and then in oil. 


— 


ANECDOTES OF late BY ARCTICUS. 
ge . 

Manner of fhoot AY, Gira; in Rufsia. 

Am ignorant if the Rufsian manner of fhooting 
two species of large game is familiar to some of 
your readers ; but it certainly cannot be so to all. 
I thall therefore give an outline of it for two rea- 
sons, the frst is its having been a favourite 
amusement of the emprefs Elisabeth and her 
court in a former reign; the second, its pointing 
out two curious circumstances in the natural histo~ 
ry of the two species of game, the tetrao urogallus, 
or great grous, a very large fowl, and the tetrao te- 
trix, or black game, something smaller, which last 
was the ancient object of the imperial hunt, al- 
though now fallen into disuse in the present reign, 
which encourages no species of chace, although 
hounds, hawks, and huntsmen, are still kept up as 
formerly, under the two Veneurs, viz. the grand 
huntsman, prince Galitzen, and master of the hounds, 
Potemkin, mentioned in a former article, rather for 
fhow than use, although some of the nobility, and 
lovers of hunting, profit by the neglected establifh- 
ment. 

The manner of fhooting the large grous is found- 
ed on the curious trait of its character alluded tq 
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formerly, which is fhutting its eyes in rapture at its 
own music, though certainly none of the sweetest ; 
during which extacy the sportsman walks boldly on, 
without fear ef alarming it with the rastling of 
bufhes, or any common noise; but fheuld the bird 
cease to sing, as they call it, he must instantly stop, 
and stand motionlefs like a statue, without even 
venturing to turn his head towards. the tree where 
his game sits, or he is ‘suré to lose it; such is the 
quicknefs of its eye and ear, when not fascinated 
with its own note. On the grous beginning another 
air, the sportsman pufhes on without farther cir- 
cumspection, often up to the very tree, and brings 
down the silly bird, which Zsop would not have 
failed to make famous for its folly in a fable, had it 
inhabited Greece, or the range of his travels. 


Manner of foooting the black cock. 

Tue fthooting of black game, or the black cock, is 
of that social kind which collect sportsmen together 
in patties, and used in a former reign, as said above, 
to be the favourite amusement of the court, ; 

‘There are little thooting huts built on purpose 
in the woods frequented by the black game, full of 
loop holes, like little forts, where the company 
watch the afsembling of the game on the surround~ 
ing trees, drefsed out with artificial decoy birds, 
commonly made of black cloth, with the marks of 
the natural fowl, and fhoot them through the descri. 
bed openings, without taking the trouble of. moving 
from their seats. 
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In this manner the company are all lodged in se. 
parate parties and huts, in various parts of the 
woods, where there is commonly likewise good 
cheer ; so that they enjoyed the pleasure without 
the fatigues of the chace, with the additional advan- 
tage of society and refrefhment, whilst waiting for 
game. 

The black game are by no means scared away by the 
report of a gun, if they do not see the sportsman; so 
that several may be killed on the same tree ; but, par- 
ticularly, if by chance three or four are placed on 
branches one above another ; the sportsman has then 
only to fhoot the undermost bird first, and then the 
others gradually upwards in suctefsion; as the su- 
perior fowl is earnestly employed in looking down 
after his fallen companion, and keeps chattering to 
it till his own turn comes. 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state 
which makes it most difficult; and therefore the 
humanity of a goaler certainly deserves public ap- 
probation ; and the man whose heart has not been 
hardened by such an employment, may be justly 
proposed as a pattern of benevolence. 


Upon reports of extraordinary sanctity, do not 
wholly slight them, because they may be true ; 
but do not easily trust them, because they may be 
false. 








POETRY. 









To THE Eprror or THE BEE. 





Sr1r, 


I+ the following stanzas meet your approbation, and would not dis- 
grace your Miscellany, their insertion would much oblige your humble 
M. 


Servant, 






Tue Burnp Boy. 


Pity the wailings of the poor blind boy, 
Bereft of ev’ry comfort of this life ! 
Of ev’ry sweet, of ev’ry little joy, 
And still expos’d to all its bitter strife ! 
Ne’er have I wander’d from this humble cot, 
For here my father and my mother liv’d ; 
But they are dead and sorrow is my lot, 
Oh leave a little of the wealth you’ve sav’d! 
No riches had my sire ;—a lab’ring life 2 
Procur’d a pittance to his children dear ; 
Three sons, a deughter, and a loving wife, 
Divided all his love and all his care. 
But heaven took him from our eager arms! 
My mother pin’d ;—-the cause my father’s death ; 
My brothers mix’d in wild war’s rude alarms, 
And for their country yielded up their breath ! 
. But these were woes I bore with manly grief; 
Oh hear my wailings, they your pity crave! 
For now no hope, sad lengthen’d, gives relief! 
No peace for me, but in the dreary grave! 
My sister who was left with me alone; 
My guide to pitying friends from door to door, 
Was by a villain cruelly undone, 
Who neither car’d for pity nor the poor ! 
Disease ensued.—She rav’d and pin’d awa 
And still to heaven, complaining, pour’d her soul ; 
But dreary madnefs, growing night and day, 
Confin’d her to the dismal cell, how foul ! 
Life runs apace, and all these ills I bear, 
Nought can my ling’ring days from sorrow save ; 
The smallest pittance from your flowing chear, 
Will keep a wretched victim from the grave. 
Pity the sorrows of the poor blind boy, 
Bereft of ev’ry comfort of this life! 
Of ev’ry sweet, of ev’ry little joy, 
And still expos’d to all its bitter strife } M, 
VOL. XIV. Zz 
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VERSES To THE Poppy, sy Mrs CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


Han, precious blofsom! thoi canst ease 
The wretched victims of disease ; ~ 
Canst close those weary eyes in gentle sleep 
Which never open but to weep; 

For, Oh! thy potent charm 

Can agonising pain disarm ; 
Expel imperious mem’ry from her seat, 
And bid the throbbing heart forget to beat. 


Soul-soothing plant! that can such blefsings give, 
By thee the mourner bears to live! 
By thee the hopelefs die ! 
Oh! ever “ friendly to despair,” 
Might sorrow’s pallid vot’ry dare, 
Without a crime, that remedy implore, 
Which bids the spirit from its bondage fly, 
Fd court thy palliative aid no more ; 
No more Fd sue that thou fhouldst spread 
Thy spell around my aching head, 
But would conjure thee to impart 
Thy balsam for a broken heart ; 
And by thy soft Lethean pow’r, 
Inestimable flow’r! 
Burst these terrestrial bonds, and other regions try. 


An ExtTRAcT FRoM THE “ Toms or CHARLOTTE,” 
Ai poem by Mrs Horrel, 


Tae red breast oft is seen at evening hours, 
Drefsing her grave with never-fading flow’rs ; 
And Philomel has near her built her nest, 

And sings in mournful strains her soul to rest. 
Sweet plaintive warbler of the feather’d throng { 
To you such tender strains belong, 

Still hover round this spot, and guard her bed. 
Whilst Robin’s mofs lies lightly o’er her head ; 
No nightly owl from ivy nest thall scream, 

No goblins haunt this ever verdant scene, 

But pearly drops descend from weeping dews, 


And spring perpetual all her sweets diffuse. 












the read to perfectron. 


ConcERNING iw, i PERFECTION. 
or Bee, 


‘Wisdom is the great and chief object : therefore get wisdom, get un~ 
derstanding: forsake her not, and the fhall preserve thee: love her, 
and the fhali keep thee, and bring thee to honour. [PROVERBS OF 
SoLomon, fue SoW or Davin, Chap tv, ver. 5. 6. 7-] 
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Kwowrencr, whether in the form of history or science, 
is surely of great value to the intellectual nature of man 5 
and the records of knowledge, preserved in literary compo- 
sitions are, the principal means of communicating its benefits 
from age to age, and from one nation to another. An 
art by which this effect is produced, may no doubt be pla- 
eed among the most effectual means of cultivating the 
faculties of man, of forwarding his progrefs, of extending 
the fruits of experience, and of augmenting the powers to 
be derived from a just notion and application of the laws 
by which human nature is governed. 

The mere conceptions alse of superior genius, andthe sen- 
timents which arise in such minds, whether fictitious or reah 
remaining with the people, in literary monuments of any 
denomination, must contribute to form the national charac- 
ter, and give to ordinary men, some participation of the sen- 
timent and thought which took ther rise from the exertions 
of a superior mind. 






















“ The monuments of literature and arts produced in 
one age, remain with the ages that follow, and serve as a 
kind of ladder, by which the human faculties, mounting up- 
on steps, which ages succefsively place, {arrive in the end 
at those heights of exquisite discernment, and elegant 
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choice, which, in the pursuit of -its objects, the mind of 
man is qualified to obtain.” [Principles of Moral and 
Political Science by Dr Adam Ferguson. ] 

“To the mind which is by nature endowed with a dis- 
cernment of rectitude and truth, the experience even of 
evil may lead the way te what is good. 

° Society, in which alone the distinction of right and 
wrong is exemplified, may be consideged as the garden 
of God, in which the tree of knowledge of géod and evil 
is planted, and in which men are destined to distinguifhy 
and to choose, among its fruits.” [Ibid.] 

“« In society the human mind must, as it were, draw the 
first breath of intelligence itself; or if not the vital air by 
which the celestial fire of moral sentiment is kindled, we 
cannot doubt but it is of mighty effect in exciting the 
flame; and that the minds of men, to use a familiar ex- 
ample, may be compared to those blocks of fuel, which, 
taken apart, are hardly to be lighted, but if gathered in- 
to a heap, are easily kindled into a blaze.” [Ibid.] 

“ The affairs of society require the light of science, as 
well as the direction of a virtuous conduct, insomuch, that 
the recluse, by investigating the laws of nature, and the prin- 
ciples which relate to the concerns of men,is no lef; em- 
ployed for bis country than the most active of its servants ; or 
than those who are mest occupied in discharging the functions 
of state.” [Ibid.] 

* * * ® The reader who “Al selected these pafsages 
for the Bee, is prompt and warm to declare, that he thinks 
the philosopher from whose pen they come is well en- 
titled to the furlough from society, the proper usé of which 
he has both so handsomely made and explained. Dr 
Ferguson is a singular instance of a man’s heart and genius 
warming and firing with a length of life. 
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However much the reader was pleased with the ac- 
curacy of his efsay on Civil Society, and his History of 
the Roman Republic, he thought they wanted that unction 
which he is happy to observe in his last great and useful 
publication. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth sections of his second chapter, 
and the fourteenth of the third, are entitled to high com- 
mendation ; the love of virtue and of humanity call for 
it; and from the depth of that solitude, for which the Doc- 
tor has endeavoured to obtain a patent, the reader desires 
to bestow it on the Principles of Moral and Political Sci- 


ence. 


A NEW INVENTED [mpRoOvEMENT IN THE Macuinery 
or Cur:on Mitts, 
, 


Sir, Ts the Edz:or of the Bee. 
Ar a time when the succefs of our manufactures depends 
so much upon improvements in machinery, it is presumed 
that every information upon that subject will be accep- 
table to your readers. 

William Kelley, of Lanark cotton mills, has invented 
a new method of erecting the great gear of mills for spin- 
ning twist, at lefs ex..ence, and so as to require a smaller 
quantity of water to do the same work, than by any 
other method formerly practised ; and it is so constructed, 
that any single drum and /haft can be stopped, without 
interruping the movements of a-y o the other drums, on 
either side of the one sto psd ; and the manner of stopping 
is so simple, that it can be done with the greatest facility 
by the children employed in spinning at the drums. 

The advantages of the above improvement are of con- 
giderable importance, as a reduction in the quantity of 
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water necefsary for these operations, must enhance the 
value of small streams to the proprietors; and the con- 
venience of stopping a single drum of spinning, with its 
foafi, is a vast saving of time, when compared with stop- 
ping a half floor of spinning every time that it is necef- 
sary to stop a single drum and fhaft, which is the case 
im the one mode generally in use, and no lefs than half 
the mill by the other method practised hitherto; and it is 
not the least pleasing part of the humane contrivance, of 
putting it in the power of those employed at each drum, 
instantly to stop the whole machinery connected with it, 
by which, accidents by entanglement will be timely pre- 
vented, whereas the time necefsary to do this, in the pre- 
sent way, puts it out of their power. 

—_ 

Since receiving the above, the Editor has seen a model 
thus constructed, and is satisfied that it will be found to 
be a great and important improvement, in respect of the 
following particulars. 

1. As nothing but perpendicular axles are employed by 
this mode of construction, the great increased friction 
occasioned by using hborizonte/ axles is entirely saved, 
by which means a proportional increased quantity of 
work will be performed by the same moving power. 

2. As one drum only ever needs to be stopped when 
an accident happens to itself, instead of stopping thirty or 
forty in some cases, or five or six almost at the fewest, 
in the most improved machinery hitherto used, it follows, 
that in a given time, the stoppages in the maghinery must 
be proportionally fewer, and the quantity of work per- 
formed in a given time, at the same expence, must be in- 
creased at the same rate. 

3- As the stoppage of a great proportion of the machi- 
mery at one time must diminifh the weight of the machine, 
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the velocity of motion it thus acquires will be in propor- 
tion to the quantum of that diminution of weight ; so that 
where many drums are alternately stopped, or put in mo- 
tion at once, the irregularity thus occasioned in the 
movements of the machinery must be much greater than 
where the stoppages are few; but in this case the stop- 
page is of one only at a time, which cannot occasion any 
sensible variation. 

4. As in this case the spindle, as well as the drum itself, 
is stopped, and as that can be done in a moment by the 
child at the place, instead of requiring, as before, that they 
fhould run to a distance to do it, the danger of accidents 
by twisting. in the clothes of the persons employed, as 
well as that of breaking the parts of the machinery, is 
greatly diminifhed. On all these accounts this improve- 
ment must be deemed a very efsential one by every per- 
son engaged in the cotton spinning businefs by machinery; 
and it is with pleasure I add, that the contrivance by which 
it is effected is so simple, as to be in no danger of going 
out of order, and the expence of thus constructing a 
machine will be at first smaller, and will require lefs to 
keep it in repair, than these of the present construc- 
tion. 

When on this subject, I beg leave to suggest the pro- 
priety of every owner of cotton works, or extensive ma- 
chinery of any sort, adopting a uniform in regard to 
the fathion of the drefs of those employed ; viz, for boys a 
close jacket without tails, with tight sleeves, and breeches 
or close trowsers, without any strings or loose laps about 
them of any sort. The sleeves, and upper part of the 
girl’s drefs, fhould be all made without flaps or strings of 
any sort, and quite tight. It is more difficult to contrive 
petticoats that are in no danger of entanglement; but 
these ought always to be made of thick stuff; to reach as 
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low down the leg only as is necefsary for decency, and 
to be as strait as fhall not incommode the person in wal- 
king. In all cases the hair fhould be kept quite fhort. 


Lirzrary ‘PoF No. vi. 
Bag ¥ 


Ecce super vacuis (quid enim fuit utile rasci ?) 
Ad sua natalis tempora noster adest. 





The last and valedietory letter of Foulisius Eremitus, to As- 
canius Trimontanus. 
Tavs I mark the day that was once counted the 15th, 
but now the 26th, of the month of March, not without 
a tacit reproof to some folk that commonly omit to date 
their letters. I look upon the date of a friendly epistle 
as containing half the substance of its contents. I take 
pleasure in knowing the exact day when a friend be- 
stowed some thought upon me, which he has testified 
by his writing to me. 

My thoughts are now taken up about my future her- 
mitage, about which I have made some slight beginnings, 
deferring the finifhing it for a month or two longer, till I 
get some cafh for a quarry, out of which I am to take the 
stones for its erection. Some new fancies about it have 
entered into my brain, that will make it exceed every 
thing I have either seen or read of. But before I go 
about to endeavour to entertain you about it, I must first 
endeavour to rectify your Philosopherfhip’s opinion about 
a matter of this kind, as you told me “ that it was only 
once to look at it, and no more; all farther thoughts of 
such a thing expired with that single view.” 

Be pleased Ascanius to observe, “ That when a per- 
son who has any imagination, and who has read about 
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any thing of that kind, sees a well contrived hermitage, 
it-immediately recalls to his mind Mo: tserrat, and what- 
ever-else of that nature he has met with in Spenser, Taf- 
so, Ariosto, and whatever else old Bards have sung 


“ Of fairies and enchantments drear, 
“* Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 


To me my hermitage recalls several I have seen, with 
little chapels and small vineyards, and it recalls a her- 
mit in Germany, who was a most accomplifhed pimp. 
These are the thoughts such things-ought to produce in 
you, Ascanius ; and I hope that what I -have now written 
on the point, will open to you a new source of pleasure 
and reflection. 

You must remember a narrow precipitous pafsage in my 
bank, by which it was thought improper for afhort sighted 
philosopher to pafs with spurs. I have amended it ; but in 
such a way that its rusticity does not hinder jit from af- 
fording as great facility for descent or ascent as any mo- 
narch can find in his spacious marble stair case. 

I chose two young trees entwisted with ivy, which I have 
planted as two posts to my door; which make a pafsage 
so simple, that Lycurgus himself could not have found 
fault with it, as being too much laboured. On the side 
opposite to the door, near.the tap of,the wall, is to be a 
window, not of the usual form, but lying flat lengthwise, 
and instead of glafs it thall have an ox’s bladder, which 
will exclude the wind, and all external objects, but ad- 
mit a.dim religious light. 

As the wall is to be formed of clay, it thall be stuck - 
thick with wallflower, and other rock plants, and from 
the very first afsume the air of an old building. In the 
middle of the area of the cell, the ground fhall be raised 
about the height of an ordinary grave, on which is to lie 
a flat stone, of due dimension to serve as a seat and table 
for the hermit, and the following inscription at the one 
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end, super hoe quiesco, and at the other, regueiscam. To 
unfeeling philosophical minds, this will be but a fleeting 
sight ; but to those who are endowed with more fancy, 
and more acute feelings, it will present ideas of a very 
serious nature. Such objects might have reformed Don 
Quixote from his chivalry, and have really persuaded 
him to follow his squire’s advice, to turn hermit. You 
will probably guefs on whom I was thinking when I 
made a rustic stair case, for the accomodation of those 
who wear that courtly instrument, the spur; and that I 
had quite different sentiments towards the object of my 
thoughts, from what Brutus and Cafsius had, about 
eighteen hundred years ago, on the day of which this is 
the anniversary. 

To all the objects above mentioned, I think only of 
adding a human fkull; and if the fkull were that of a fe- 
male that had once been handsome, in case the old her- 
mit’s pafsions fhould stir, they might be reprefsed, by 
seeing what beauty must become, and what must be the 
termination of all human enjoyments. 

While I am writing this letter, I have received the 
disagreeable, but not unexpected account of the death of 
my worthy friend 4madies, for whom I have entertained 
the greatest esteem, and most constant regard, these three 
and forty years. , 

By testimonies, from different hands, it is confirmed, 
that my correspondence was one of his greatest pleasures 
in life, and my letters one of the first entertainments he 
produced to his learned friends. Now, therefore, I am of 
léfs consequence to any person in the world, and can fol- 
low him to the next with the lefs reluctance. 

My hermitage will be a proper place to think on, and 
prepare myself for the journey. When you come this 
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way, you may do worse than take a view of it, and a 
leave of me. It may be now justly told me, tempus est 
abire tibi ; yet I find that I have not been quite uselefs 
in the creation, of which I can give a strong instance. 
I once got some seeds from the famous old cedars of 
Mount Libanus, and on one of the trees sprung from 
them, a wood pigeon is now hatching her young, and I 
am very careful that fhe may not be disturbed in that 
pious office. This careful mother is probably the first 
that ever took up her domicil on a Scottith cedar. 

The tree is situated near the rudest part of my banks, 
well fketched in a line that lately met my eye in a mo- 
dern poem, 

Too sweetly wild for chance, too greatly bold for art. 

Ta view rural scenes, Ascanius, and to refer to des- 
criptions of their peculiarities in the best writers, adds a 
new beauty to the fields, and obviates the satiety of pof- 


sefsion, or of frequent enjoyment. 


“ Methinks I know, charm‘d with the scenes I love, 
“* Each tree a nymph, a god in every grove.” 


Farewell ! 


InpeEx INDICATORIUs. 
Continued from p. 152. 


F. B, sends a few lines intended as an enlargement of verse 2d of 
psalm cxxi. Perhaps nothing has tended so much to weaken the ge- 
neral respect for the sublime beauties of the Holy Scriptures as po- 
etical versions of them. The Psalms, in particular, have certainly 
suffered very much in this way. To a pious mind every thing that 
conveys sentiments of piety will appear beautiful ; but when a publi- 
cation is to be submitted to readers of such various descriptions as 
this Miscellany, perhaps no kind of writings fhould be scrutinized 
with so much care as those of a pious tendency, lest they fhould occa- 
sionally give rise to jests and scoffing at holy things, among those 
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who are in search of things of that sort. The verses, ifon anotheT 
subject, would have had a much better chance of pafsing with us. 

Entbusius is much dif: isfied with the Editor, for not having inser- 
ted a letter he took the trouble to send for the Bee, supposed to have 

Been written from a schoolmaster to his mistrefs, of which the follow~ 
ing is a thort extract as a specimen : 
“ Dear Mapam, 

If there be yet no «position towards a conjunction with you,-be plege 
sed to accept of this interjection of my pretences; for I do pronouns, advere 
bum, that I desire to be adjective to you in all cases; and soon. It 
is hoped the above will be deemed a long enough specimen of this ve~ 
ry witty letter. 

A-——xn thinks many improvements might be made-in regard to 
taxes. He atks, “If it would not be an improvement not to give anf 
fhare of the seizure to the officers of customs and excise; but for the 
whole to go to. government; and the revenue officers who were ac- 
tive, to be promoted, after a stated time, to a higher office?” Might 
it not in this case be afked, What person in high office would keep an 
exact list of the feats of activity of the different officers, so as to re- 
ward them in exact proportion to that activity? He thinks “ the 
fees fhould be abolifhed, and higher salaries given.” This has been in 
part done ; but who can judge of the value of an unauthorised fee so 
well as the person who is to pay it? and what law can prevent such 
fees from being given and received? He proposes that a tax fhould 
be laid upon dogs. He does not think the tax upon windows unrea~ 
sonable, since its amount is in general in proportion to the wealth of 
the occupier.—This will be disputed. He refers the author of “ Con- 
jectures on Taxation on the Subject of Stamps,” to Blackstone, who 
observes, “ That though in some instances it may be heavily felt ; 
yet it is, in other cases, of use; particularly in preventing and detec- 
‘tirig forgeries.” On the subject of taxation many objects require to be 
very carefully examined, before any rational decision can be made. 

Rob the Ranter sends a letter consisting of phrases borrewed from 
the names of popular ballads, strung together.so as to have some ap- 
pearance of what some would account wit. It is of great length. 
Our readers will probably be satisfied with the following specimen of 
this performance : 

“ DEAR Sanpy, Bonny Dundee, Tuesday in the Morning. 

Having determined to pay a visit to “ the Broom of the Cowden 
Knows,” in company with the “ Rakes of-Malo,” and “ the Lads of 
Dunase ;’ and in our way paid a visit to our old friend, “ Muislané 
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Willie,” who insisted on our staying a week. “ John o° Badenyon,”” 
himself, could not have entertained us better :—not a day but we had 
the “ Roast Beef of Old England,” “ Mutton Pies,” “ Brose and But- 
ter,” “ Pease upon a Trencher,” “ a Bafket of Oysters,” and .“ Ban- 
nocks o’ Barley Meal;” after which his constant charge to us was to 
“ Fill every glafs:” “* Puth about the Jorum !” “ Let the toast pafs ‘”* 
but by no means to drink “ Hooly and fairly !”——Fhe rest of the 
letter is of a piece with this specimen, which we dare not venture to 
transcribe farther. 

Regulus sends the following verses to the memory of Mr Thomson, 
which are given without any comment. 

“ The flowing Yarrow, full with briny tears, 

In ev’ry season mourns thy bygone years ; 

As long as spring enlivens earth and men, 

As long as summer chears the sportive swain, 
While autumn loaded all her bounty brings, 
While howling winter from his fireside rings, 

So long thall Ednam hill admired be, 

Because, great Thomson ! it cari boast of thee.” _ 

Rusticus complains of the tendency which prevails among too many 
landlords of raising their rents with injudicious severity, and deplores 
the evil consequences that result from it.. “ If men, (says he,) are 
to avail themselves of the talent for enterprise, they must be placed in 
circumstances of convenience and plenty. Poverty breaks the 
strength of the mind, and by a number of urgent claims, prevents the 
execution of any great and generous entesprise. What avails the 
conception of the most elevated design, if it must quickly pafs away, 
and leave its place to be occupied by a crowd of distrefsing cares? 
When a man’s industry is plentifully rewarded,—when he enjoys in 
quiet the fruits of his labour, energy is then given to his mind, he 
has leisure for observation and reflection, and emulation fharpens his 
talent for invention and judicious conduct. This isa state of mind 
necefsary for carrying on the progrefs of cultivation; but it is a state 
ef mind, which, if the system of rent-raising continue to prevail with 
the same rigour which has been employed for some time past, will 
fall to the’ hare of few among the.clafs of farmers."— — — — — 
It would be a wise measure, were the proprietors of landto give pre« 
miums to the farmers distinguifhed for their industry and taste ; hence 
the progrefs of improvement and opulence would be quickened; and, 
in the pofsefsion of a full stock of wealth, the tenant would be able to 
yield a certain and liberal yearly profit to the proprietor of the land.”* 
There is certainly much truth in what Rusticus here afserts; for ne- 
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thing can be more injudicious, than for a proprietor of land to grasp 
at an immoderate rise of rents. He will certainly banith the only 
tenants he ought to covet, men of wealth and independence of mind ; 
and get his estate occupied by needy men, who are glad to accept of 
any conditions rather than be thrown quite destitute. As to premi-+ 
ums, it is an unfortunately circumstanced estate, which stands in need 
of these. The only premium a spirited farmer will ever require, is 
liberty to exercise his talents, and security to énjoy the wealth his in- 
dustry thall enable him to attain. 

. The country post, 4y Fobn Gray junior, contains some humour, 
which if a little more chastened, might have proved not a little enter- 
taining. The plan seems to be excellent; and the execution, in point 
of stile, is much above mediocrity. The news here are FROM THE 
great pond at the end of the garden ;—from the barn door,—from the 
byre,—from the farmer’s hall,—from the kitchen,—from the church,— 
which last we thall give entire as a specimen. 

“* Though it cannot be expected that any thing new or interesting 
can be dated from rbis place, yet we think it but doing justice to the 
reverend pastor, to communicate the excellent and pious scheme 
which he has lately put in practice, with a view to advance the in- 
terests of religion in thiscontracted corner of the vineyard. After having 
for several years rung the changes upon heaven, hell, death, life, joy, 
torment, &c. &c.; and observing to his great grief, that they did not 
produce the desired effect; that his little flock was not only grow- 
ing thinner every week, but that even those who attended for rhe 
sake of news, &c. often preferred the sweetnefs of sleep to the most 
sublime and pathetic touches of his discourse, he resolved to entertain 
them with something out of the ordinary stile; something which 
fhould at least have novelty to recommend it. 

“ Accordingly, in pursuance of this admirable plan, he has, with 
great judgement, selected such pafsages of scripture, as mention any 
thing of conception, delivery, birth, generation, circumcision, mar- 
riage, &@c. &c.; and from these he very artfully introduces the most 
masterly lectures on anatomy. Not on dry bones either. From his 
method of handling the subject, they might with greater propriety be 
termed lectures on midwifery. 

“* The consequences ot this are such as might have been satel 
The neighbouring churches are almost quite deserted, while ours is 
crowded beyond belief. They flock hither from every quarter; each 
rustic seems to swallow the discourse of this our truly original preach~ 
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er; and (wonderful to be told!) the females no longer employ 
themselves in ogling the country beaux ; with sober attention they sit 
their eyes, like their hearts, fixed on the venerable figure of their spi- 
ritual instructor. Such is the admirable plan adopted by our parson, 
ever anxious for the welfare of his flock.: Let the beneficial conse- 
quences which are likely to attend it, stand up as irresistible proofs 
of the goodnefs of that heart, and the soundnefs of that head, which 
first devised the pious scheme. May all those parsons who are not 
troubled with too crowded an audience, take the hint, and follow the 
example of our reverend brother. Let them leave the dry tract of 
morality, and the mortifying paths of the gospel, and give lectures 
upon the more wsefu/, the more interesting subject, midwifi ry.” 

From this specimen, our readers will not dispute the abilities of this 
correspondent ; though we must regret he has prevented us from be- 
ing able to avail ourselves of these talents; for this is the least excep- 
tionable pafsage of his paper. How many an author has been driven, - 
from akind of necefsity, to adopt plans of a similar nature to that 
which is here so ludicrously exposed, and have thus become panders of 
iniquity, 


To CoRRESPONDENTS, 


Iw reply to the letter from Investigator, which is written rather in a 
harfher strain than seemed to be necefsary, the Editor begs leave to 
observe, that he has been the more slow in executing that part of 
his original plan which respected the decisions of the courts of law, 
because he has not found that his correspondents in general seemed to 
be very anxious about it. The letter here referred to is, he thinks, only 
the third he has received since the commencement of his work, which 
has mentioned that subject; and the two former were only gentle 
hints. To comply with the withes of Investigator notices of a few de- 
cisions that appear to be interesting to the public, or in some re-~ 
spects remarkable, fhall be given; and as they fhall appear to give 
satisfaction to our readers, or be little relifhed, they thall be either 
continued or discontinued. The following case, as it appeared to be 
of a very extraordinary tendency, was drawn up for publication some 
time ago, but allowed to lie bye, for the reasons afsigned above, 


* 
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A singular decision in a court of justice. 

Some time ago, Mr N. a thopkeeper in Edinburgh, having allowed 
hhis affairs to run into confusion, they were put under the care of a 
‘trustee for behoof of his creditors. Among other accounts that stood 
on his books, was one owing by Mrs B. to the amount of L. 15 for goods 
bought in his thop. The trustee, on requiring payment for this ac- 
count, could obtain no money, Mrs B. alleging that Mr T. the per- 
son who sold the goods, was indebted to her to a greater amount. 
She was told that the goods belonged to Mr N. only in whose thop 
they had been bought; that Mr T. had no property in either the fhop 
or the goods, but was. merely a servant engaged to attend the hop, for 
@ fixed salary weekly ; and that any transactions that might have pre- 
viously pafsed between her and him could not affect the present 
claim in the smallest degree. She-still refused to make payment. A 
suit was then commenced before the Baillie Court for recovery of 
payment. The facts above stated were all clearly proved; fhe ac- 
knowledged the goods had been bought in the fhop of Mr N. the 
Knowing at the time that it was his fhop, nor had fhe any reason to 
Delieve that Mr T. was in any respect a partner in businefs; yet a 
decision was given in favour of Mrs B. with full costs of suit. In as 
ar as the authority of this court goes, such a decision would prove 
sof the most pernicious tendency in trade. 

The communication by Bizgrap «., containing a fketeh of the life 
of George Edwards, the celebrated naturalist, is thankfully received, 
and fhall have a place as seon as room can be spared for it. 

‘The conclusion of the important series of efsays by Trader Political, 
hall, if pofsible, appear in our next. 

“The fragments by lord Bacon, “ On the art.of life, in ordering expence 
with due regard to splendid economy,” is come to hand, and will ap- 
pear at as early a period.as circumstances will permit. 

The character of Sterne, by G.S is received; at the same time 
there has been another character of the same writer, by a correspon- 
dent, some of whose observatians have Pigeady appeared in a series of 
letters in the Bee, which, on account: ofrpiiority of claim, must first be 
admitted. 

The account of S——-———-g by the same hand, G. S. is also come 
to’hand, and is under consideration. 

The verses by Proteus thall have a place during the currency of 
@hbe month. 

[Farther acknowledgements deferred till our next-] _ 
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